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TRAINING TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE. 


TRAINING TEACpERS AFTER EMPLOYMENT. ‘ 

By R. W. Stimjwn, 

Ma$MoHu*ctt$ State Board of Eduoatton^ 

In Massachusetts we believe the great-est problem in teacher- 
training to be that of teaching teachers how to teach while they ai^ 
teaching. In a way we have been trying tg do this for several years, 
but our program has looked forw ard to the plan which we ar^ putting 
into offec't this year. 

Having a syWmx^ agricultural teaching, the improvement oif 
teachers in service involves three main factors: The teacher, the 
teacher trainer, and the program for improvement. In Massachu- 
setts, as you all know, we have the home-project plan of teaching 
agriculture, and the entire problem of teacher-training must be based 
on this plan, with its definite adjustments to each locality. 

THE lEACHER. 

The teacher of agriculture has come' to us from a great many 
sources and we have constantly to face the extreme danger of dam- 
aging failures through selecting poor men or by letting the men 
make the wrong start The farm-management experts have gone 
over the ground, and say, taking the country as a whole, the man 
most likely to sucx'^d is the general famjer, as distinguished from 
the pitreme specualLst Now, if profitable farming is not an impos- 
sible problem for the farmer, it ought not to be for the instnictor. 
The instructor ought to be a man who can farm as well as the b^t 
farmers in the locality in which he is to teach. He must know their 
niethods. While the college professor* occupies a chair, this man fills 
a settee.'' He must be familiar with a wide range of subjects. 

As a matter of experience, we have found that we can get that 
type of man. Yoli have the type in New York, Pennsylvsfhia, 
Indiana, and other States. Now, are we going to get the best return 
on our invest^ient by letting that type of maa also do too many 
other things?. I think this a very serious question, and I*^nk vft 
are in extreme danger of spoiling our job. Who is going to judge 
or not we are spoiling our job! We have a man who has been. 
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in our service for several years, a man \vho is a positive genius in 
dealing with foreign-born children, interesting them in nil kinds of 
club work, a genius in hol^^g tl|e interest of those boys. I was in a 
conference recently in which the princiT^al member of n school board 
was accusing this instructor of dealing in the spectacular.- I said, 

“ Why do you say that?” “ Why,” he said, “he turns out 30 lunny 
winnci^s. II is boys go to the fairs and win all the prizes in stock- 
judging. They win more free trips to Washington than the boys of 
any other school in our Slate. ^ He is'iiot a good teacher.” Why docs 
lie say that? The critic is an old-time teacher and do('S not sec in 
that classroom the “ behincl-the-desk ” work. But I have been in v 
thaf^school at the mesi unexpected times, over and over again. The 
instructor is a good housekeeper. lie has bulletins in great variety, 
all conveniently Tiled. I have never gone into his classroom at a 
time when I did not find the blackboard filled with matter suggested 
by the projects of the boysr on their home farms, but bcfeusc there 
were not visible the things that the critic saw in other classrooms in 
the fiigli school, lie says that man is not a good teacher. Now, I am 
perfectly free to say^ he is not as good as he might be. I do no¥ 
care how good your teacher may be, there will always be rooip for 
improvement. We can become better fanners and better students 
every year. It is never too late to learn. 

We must have a man who can take his boys to the farm and make 
them excel there; if he can not do that, he had better keep away 
from this kind of job altogether. We must, in picking our man, 
choose the type of man who can succeed in that part of his work. 

If you agree that. that is a fail’ proposition, let' us ask where we 
can get this type of man. We have found that we can gct.nien from 
. man/ directions. Sometimes we can get a man who has been a first- 
rate principal of a school and we can make him into a good teacher 
of the type we need, one who can make good on the fariii. Sometime.s 
we can get a man who has been a good teacher Vfi^ciencc. One of 
the most successful men wo have had in our, State is a man who 
taught science, but worked himself over into a vocational instructor 
who could make good on the fanp. He got to be so good he went^ 
out of service and ^or the past two or three years %e has been 
in charge of the “county agents” of a neigliboringIStattf. But I am 
inclined to^hiuk more and more that/we arc going to bo obliged 
to turn to the farm itself for a source of supply. What kind pf man 
should wo find bn the famt The self-made man, the man wlio has 
attended the farmers’ institutes in the older days, the slioii; courses 
offered by the extension service, the winter courses at the colleges; 
the man Who has been thinking and studying in order that he might 
improve his fann practi^; and, of course, the man who i*^ntly has 
Ihe adya^tag^. pi the farin bui'eau Inanv# 
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Then there is anotlier type of ifian, the nmn avIio has ^radiuitcd 
from the agricultural college and has been out fanning for thi*ce 
or four years. !No\v, you say, “ How can we hope to get such a man 
hiu''l; into the agricultural teaching at the prevailing salaries when 
lie is ‘rolling in wealth/” more or less, as a result of his fanning 
efforts. AVell, accidents soinet lines happen in the best regulated af- 
and you sonietiiiics get such a man. / - 

Sometimes you get a man from the farm by accident, and then 
sometimes you get a man from a farm simply boetiusc he has come 
to the point that he asks you ns a man did me, “I have wondered 
very often whether tliere are not more durable values in life than in 
turning a little more profit every year. I wonder if there is a place 
for me?” \Vc had such a jilaco. There is a type of man who puts 
the ideal above the dollar. Ouce in a wliile you get that t}*pe, one 
who comes into the work liecause he loves it, and when you get a 
man to work for love and not for Jiioney you have a good type. 

I might mention just one more to i4)und out the series. On the 
“North Sliorc,” you know, we have large investments in estates, 
great developments of greenhouses, etc.* A man* who had been on 
one of those estates a good many years, luul been made secretary of 
tlie North Shore IIoiticuHunil Society and had helped to build up 
the SO' iety, M’as a man of ability and strong {)or$onality. Jle had 
grown up. on the estate, so that he was a past master of gardening and 
farming, had the respect of all the farm superintendents up and 
down the shore and knew the men personally. This man was selected 
for a county school to train boys for such work as his had been on 
North Shove estato.s. 

' Now, I do not mean to say that any one of tliese iuen came to us 
ruinplotcly prepared for his job. Each came ready to begin. In our 
State after a number of yeai's wc still have to ask the men who have 
graduated from the four years’ agricultural course to get more ex- 
perience, to add to themselves more .years before they can go into 
CO minim it ics and make good on the farm and with the boys on the 
faiins. JVe shall alwa}^ have the problem of the training of teach- 
ers in service, and it is training teachei’s like these that we have 
undertaken in our service in Massaclui.sctts. ' 


THE TEACHER-TRAINER. 

Following the question of what men need training in the service, 
you have the question of what kind of trainer you will get for them. 
\Ve wanted a man who knew both the schools and thf agriculture o| 
Massachusetts, because time is so precious that we did not want a 
man who would spend a year getting acquainted. So we picked/a 
"man who had taught m Massachua^^^ had b^n a ve^ succe^ 
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cation. It seems to me we must have that type of man. ^e picked 
a who was a graduate in science at an arts college, afterwards 
oBt^d a graduate degree in education, and specialized in both 
school administration and in the methods of teaching^. Then -we 
wanted a man who had taught science in a high schooj; becaust^, to 
be successful as a teacher of agriculture, you njust be able to get the 
scientific side along with the practical, to draw fmm lienee things 
that will throw li^ht on what the boys aie doing and give tlieui a i-eal 
appreciation of their job. So we picked a man with successful ex- 
perience in WOTking out the correlation of science with farming 
activities- and farming business. Then we wanted a man who had 
. had experience in administration of vocational agricultural work, 
knew what it was and what it had to accomplish; and we found all 
of these qualities in the man whom the board selected as teacher- 
traineft* in Rgridultiu'e.” 

Now, it seems to me if we are going to do effective teacher-train- 
ing, it is necessary to have a man of about that sort of experience. 
He is likely to be an arts college gi-oduate, or if uot^ he must be able 
to command the respect of superintendents, principals, and other 
teachers who have had such au, education. He must have just as 
_ good training as anybody. You do, not want your teacher-ti-aiuer 
. to be criticized on the score of culture. He qiust be a man who, 
when talking methods, can defep3 his recommendations before the 
man who.^ys “It dan’t be dona” His sympathy with the admin- 
istrator, his .ability to -estimate values of academic subjects, hi.s 
knowledge. of (Correlations in chemistry, physics, biology, botany, 
mathematics,' oivicjs, or history .should be as well i^pcogiiized ns his 
knowledge of teaching method and. his ability 'to interpret agri- 
cultural situations. 

^ the iupbovemsnt pbog&am. 





Our progi^ of improvement is a project method of tenrhing 
teachers how to teach agriculture while they are teaching. It is a 
method of making the C^cher’s job the foundation of the teacher’s 
training. We asked our teacher-trainer, as the first thing he should 
do, to go from sch 9 ol to^hool, not hurriedly, 'to study the men in 
charge of the one-teacher departments, find out who the men were, 
study their boys, and to study the problems of those boys. In this 
.way Iw voold find ont what means ^of training were feasible; lie 
oould ^dy locU conditions; and tljen if he saw any way in which 
the kwa man ipight bettor meet the needs of tliose boys ‘in working 
out their proUeins, he tould.put him in touch with such 
-At tortain oentora 1 m ' has assembled small grou^ .of ^ployed ' 
hMudinf ;alM.a:#ew^ twp days 
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4 has seen these teachers at their class woFk, and after school they have 
assembled for a round-table teacher-training course. These courses 
cover a few of the most important problems which have been discov- 
ered in the given locality, and therefore the courses are not uniform. 
So far they have dealt with such problems as “ directed study,” the 
methods of questioning that are b^t fitted to this type of teaching, 
die project study as correlated with project work, and with other 
school subjects. Later in the year he follows up these individuals 
while at their routine teaching to make sur/of the application of the 
principles agreed upon, especially those phases which become a pa^rfc 
^ of their prof^ional improvement piugram. 

This work closed just before Ohristmas so that the teacher-f^rainer 
might conduct at the agricultural college a short intensive c^rse in 
special methods for teaching agriculture. Eight instructors are now 
attending this seminar course, preparing outfines and lesspn plans 
and developing plans which are to be followed up in their own class- 
rooms latei\ Each individual will be followed to his own school, 
and the acid test will be applied to all of the plans and principles 
developed at the college during January. Each instructor is also 
having conferences with subject-matter professors on the problems of 
' most interest to him and his oominunity. For each of tliese men this 
is a part of his professional improvement program, which is to be 
completed at his school concuri^nt with his rogfflar duties. 

At the close of this winter short coui'se the schedule up to June will 
be similar to that of the fall months, individual conferences, assistance 
to the instructors, and teacher-ti'aining classes at certain centers for 
brief periods. During July there will bo a duplicate of the January 
short course at the Massachusetts Agricultural College for such few 
f instructors as may be free for such work and for prospective teachers, 
and the teaclier-traiher will be accessible to a group of men for two 
we^ks or longer. ^ 

It should be ‘said that in Massachuset^ we do not allow plant 
•^project men to absent themselves from^tlioir jobs during the summer* 
They must be on du^ during the summer, except for perhaps a week 
of vacation, from time until hanest. Why? Because we do 
not vant a man to have a chance to excuse himself for a failure. That 
/ is why thes^eight men who are with Mr. Heald in the short coui'se 
are allowed their l^ve of absence at just this time in mid-winter. We 
can not spare them any other time of year. We can spare the live- 
stock men from their , jobs just las well in the summer as aqy other 
season of the year. 




Supplementary: to that oui^teapher-training agent is planning with- 
these men . folIoWrup w .special study ,th^ they are going.jto cany 

on wjth 1^^ ha^^:idWa^:ht|^d 
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every man is requii*ed eveiy year to do from a mininiuiu of two 
weeks to a maximum of two months of work which would make him 
a better teacher. It lias always.been done with the good will of the 
instructor and even at considerable sacrifice on his part. 

We are hoping that we may remove one awkward feature of the 
administration of our*agricuItural departments in Massachusetts by 
this itinerant teacher plan. It will obviate the necessity, we hope, of 
any prolonged absence of any teacher from his scliool. A man may 
come up to the college for two or four weeks, but never, probably, 
for two or three months in the winter. It is generally an advantage 
to claim part of the suinmer for professional iinprovoinent work, but 
if we canrlaim a little time every week during the winter wc may get 
the equivalent of two, months of professional improvement without 
the man being absent from the job at all. 

In conclusion, let me assui*e you that this is not an emergency 
proposition. It is, and, as I see it, ought to be, a pernianent feature 
of our work. We now have the Smith-Hughes funds and are able to 
put this work into effect. It may be (we are waiting to see what our 
experience dictates) that we shall get such a desirable type of man 
in our ijndergraduate teacher-training course in college that we can 
take him right into the service and find him better prepared than 
these different types of men among whom we have had to choose here- 
tofore. If so, that- is just so much gained. But there would still 
be possibilities for improvement with that type of man as with the 
other types, 

THE WHOLE TEACHER-TRAINING rU\N. 

This plan, combined with the apprentice teaching at the various 
schools, is our provision for itinerant teachcr-tniining in Massa- 
cliusetis. Resident training in the regular curriculum in agricultural 
educationist the college, of course, will be a strong feature of our 
complete program of teacher-training;’ and this will be conducted 
in cooperation with the State ageqt for tcachcr-training. Thus wte 
intend that our itinerant teacher-training shall put all parte of our 
agricultural teacher draining program, both pi'e-enjployment and 
after-employment, upon a job-and-problem foundation; and tha|; it 
shall do this, from the outset,^ without omission, -evasion, or delay. 


1 V. »L^ f < 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE. 

Ry J. T. W'UKXKR, 

Cfory/Ai State Collroe of Agriculture, 


One year of vocational agricultural instruction under the Sniith- 
Hughcs Act has passed, ^funy problems have arisen in regard to tlio 
training of teachers for this field of work. The conditions have been 
abnormal, and many special problems have of necessity come into be- 
ing. Many of these special “war problems’’ will pass away witlk 
the return to peace and normal conditions. lioweverj, there seems to 
be one outstanding problem in the field of training teachers of voca- 
tional ngi’iculture, which would have been a large problem, no doubt, 
had the- vocational educational work been inaugurated under more 
favorable conditions and which is, under present conditions, much 
augmented. This problem is that of improving teachers in service. 

Under the most favorable circumstances there would have been a 
dearth of well- trained teachers. Only a very few^ of our agricultural 
colleges had developed anything like adequate training courses for 
secondary vocational agricultural instruction previous to the passing 
of the Sinith-IIughcs Act. The institutions which had developed 
these courses had turned o\it comparatively few men. During the 
})ast yoar almost evciy State in the Union has established a training 
institution for the preparation of vocational agricultural teachers,., 
but these have availed little as yet because of the fact tJ\at all of tho 
st.udcivts in the hist two years of the agricultural college courses have 
been called into military service. This 1ms rendered the imincdiato 
future outlook uninviting as far ns the supply of trained teachers is 
concerned. Forborne yeai's to come there will be relatively few well- 
trained tcacliei*s coming into the field of secondary agricultural in- 
struction. . ^ 

On the other hand, there lias been iim^uratcd in every State a 
system of vocational agricultural education, and a relatively large 
number of new agricultural schools have been established. It has 
been estimated that there were about 700c»nien teaching vocational 
ngricnlture in these schools during the first year under the Voca- 
tional Educational Act. At the puesent time there are about 1,200 
teachers devoting all or, pait time w this teaching. Many of these 
teachers are p^rly trained except Jossibly in the practice of farm* 
iug. Many ot^rs have come into tils new Une of t^chiiiS 
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^ field of general education 'with ample pedagogical training for their 
former work, but who know little about modern agricultural science 
and practice. Most of these teachers are, as the present times' 
would indicate, men of mature years or men with families, who will 
not be in a position to leave their jobs and take up regular courses 
in the teacher-training institutions in the near future, if at all. This 
situation brings %n added demand for well-worked-out courses for 
^ improvement of teachers in service. No argument is necessary to 
establish this point. 


THE NKKI). 

• 1 
It is not so clear in the niinds of some that teachers who. have had 
both experience and training need to continue their professifVial 
study. However, there is a well-crystallized opinion among edu- 
cators and laymen everywhere that the teaclmr of any subject inii'^t 
keep step in the marcli of educational progress in order to be of tl»e 
greatest service in any system of schools or to any educational in- 
.stitution. The last two decades have broiiglit many advances in 
every line of educational thought and endeavor. The* well-prepared 
and up-to-date teachcr«of 10 years ago is ill prepared and out of 
date to-day unless ho' has kept step in the march of progress. The 
aims of education now we re. not tlie aims of education then; the 
best methods in u.so then are not the best methods in u.se now. Tliis 
rapid change has taken place and is taking place in tlfo field of gen- 
eral education; and change will continue to take place as long as 
society and cirilizution continue to go forward. It is necessaTrv to 
look back only a. few years to see that, if a teacher wishes to continue 
to he of service to society, he must keep stop in the march of edu- 
cational progress from year to year. 

In the newer ^leTd of vocational education the rate of change, is 
still more rapid. This field of educational theory and practice is 
only in a formative state. It is true that wo have talked about these 
•things for a decade of more, but now they are upon us as real prob- 
lems of education. A new national system of vocational educ.ation 
has been.established almost over night. New legislative, administra- 
tive, and supervisory machine!^ is being worked out to meet these 
problems. New plans! And methods .are being developed every 
day to meet the problems of vocational instruction. This is a pcrioll 
of experimentation out of which, fe coming, and will continue to come, 
good things. • 

What will become of the vocational teacher to-morrow who fails to 
keep step with to-day’s progress! To ask this question is to an- 
■flwer it .; . ■ ^ . . . . ' ' ‘ ' 

' not the only movement 

vocational tetch^^ keep step. He must keep 
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up-to-date in the tlieory and practice of liis art as well. The teacher 
of vocational agriculture must keep abreast of the pi'ogress in the 
theory and practice of plant and animal production. He must not be 
blinded ‘by his own local Buccesses or diflScultiea to the general prog- 
ress of the whole field of agi'icultural theory and practice. One does 
not ha%'c h\T to search to find that the theory and practice of eco- 
nomic agricultliral production is rapidly progressing. In fact, the 
theory of production is far ahead of actual practice, and the agri- 
cultural teacher is often called upon' to inaugurate new linos of 
practice. It is essential, in tliis connection, that the agricultural 
teacher keep well up-to-date or ahead of proRcnt farm practice as 
T\ell as abreast of scientific investigations. Tl>ere Is a demand for 
constant improvement along this line, and as agriailtural inforino/- 
lion becomes more and more dis.seminutod the more skilful! must the 
agricult4jral teacher l>ec‘.ohie in ordtT to meet tlm new demands of the 
farm and the farmer. 

With these increasiiig deinamis for continued improvement, tlie 
tc^acluu* of agriculture must rccontile hinrself to his fate: he must 
become a student of both education and agriculture in all of its 
important relations. His aim must l)e to 1>ring theory and practice 
together in hath fields. This will make it imperative that he acquire 
a i)i'ogressive pi'ofessional attitude towani his teaching, and a pro- 
gT(*ssive and practical attitude toAvard production. - 

There is a tendency on the part of some teachers, who ha\e had 
more or loss agricultural experience and training (but who have 
had little or no training or experience in teaching agricultiire) to 
feel that they not only know all about the problems of agricultural 
pn)diicti<>n, Imt that they also know all about the teaching of sec- 
ondary agriculture. There are othei*s who have had more or less 
training in general education and the sciences, but have had little 
or no training in the field of agricultural production or secondary 
ngricnitural instruction, and yet they feel they know how' to cope 
adequately with the problems of vocational agricultural instruction, 
because they have been successful teachers in other fields. There are 
still others who feel that the State certificate to teach voc4itional 
agriculture is a guaranty that they know how to teach agriculture 
well enough already. Fortunately these groups are few and^the 
following of each is small. 

. It may be that the institutions which have ti*ained these men are at 
fjiult to some extent at least in this regard. Sometimes the train- 
ing cour^ have a tone of finality which might foster this attitude 
on the part of those so trained. Although during recent years' much 
information has b^n accumulated scientific investi^tion ^ 

in the fifeld of i^;ri<m1tural production W instimctk^ yet by 

in^aa the pas^yd.^" 
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No loaclicr-trainer should attempt to offer ns final our present 
knowledge in any field. 

Further, the teachei’-traihing institutions must reaHze that there 
are many problems of voeatioiinl teaching which can not l>e solved 
within the four walls of a college classroom. Perhaps the lro^t 
difficidt pi'ohlenis of teaching vocational agriculture can he m<‘t and 
adequately dealt with only with the teacher on the jol\ Any ade- 
<inate teacher-training scheme should aim to aid the teacher l>oth 
In'foi'e and after he enters upon his work. Tin* teacher- training 
institutions must provide the ])iOspective agricultural teacher with 
the best and most up-to-date technical and professional iuforini\tion 
that is available, but it must also leave the i)i-ospective teacher with 
the impression that tliis is a groat ami jiew educational field with 
many problems, ns 5*et unsolved: tlmt no man or institution has a 
inonojK)ly on the knowledge and means of solving these prohleins; 
that each vocational agricidtnral ti^acher fs needed in working out 
these problems; that each teacher needs all the.hel]) ho can get from 
without; and that his work inn>t 1 m» measured by that of others l>e- 
foiv he can claim real progress in his piofession. 


" TiiK AIM on I'l nrosE, ^ 

^luch is now being said about the necil for the improvement of 
our present corps of agricultural teachers. I do not hope to give 
anything new in this connection, hut 1 should like to set forth some 
of the aims and j)rincij)les ujmn which 1 think the work for the im- 
provement of teachers in service might be based. 

First of all, the profes-sional improvement work sboidd endeavor 
to bring the teacher to a realization of the actuaPproblems of his 
s<‘ho<)h Briefly, some of those j>roblems are as follows: 

{a) The ph^^^al ‘feature.s of the. school or •classrooms that might 
influence the efUcioncy of both the pupils and the teacher. 

(i») Problems dealing with the school organization, curriculum, 
schedules, financial suppoit, etc. 

(c) Teaching equipment, apparatus, books, other reference ma- 
tefal, and the arrangement of this material for ready reference, 
local illustrative material, etc. • 

{d) Special methods in class, laboratory, amV field work, planning 
and execution of definite le.s.sons, laboratory and field exercises, cor- 
I'elation with project work, etc. 

(e) Pi*oject work, choosing, outlining, and planning pi*ojects for a 
community; supervision of pl^mning, studying, records, field work, 
correlating w*ith other agricult^i*al work, etc. 

: Another phaM of the iuiprovenient w^ with problems 

bpt outside of the agri- 
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mlturnl class and classroom, tn this connection, the agricultural 
teacher should become aware of liis relationships and responsibili- . 
tics to the community life both within and without the scliool. 
Some of the points in this regard are those: 

(a) Tlio agricultural teacher should have a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding attitude toward all the work given in the scliool. - 

(6‘) Ho should cultivate a cooj>enitive spirit in all dealings with 
other teachers in the school, and with all activities of the school. 

(c) Ho must hav-e an active interorrt in community activities out- 

side of the school, esi>ccially in farm organizations, farmers’ mcet- 
ingSy etc. • , % 

(d) 'U lion he understands the scope of the present activities, needed 
^^ork slioiild be initiated by him in tlic form of extension activities. 

(c) The opportunities offered the agricultiirnl teacher by the ^loine 
l>ioject j\ork for getting ])crsonal!y ac^^iiaintcd w’ith his community 
must bo utilized. 

Any s\ stem of j)rofcssional improvement for teachers in service " 
should take into consideration the fact that progress can be made 
in improvement ^Yo^k only in proportion to the amount of vital 
interest the teacher liiinsolf has in meeting the problems arising in 
connection with his job. In order to keep tlie teacher on the job, 
and keep him intei-osted in continuous imi)rovement some natural 
incentives like the following should be held out to him: 

* (< 7 ) A system of promotions based upon efficiency as aiteacher of 
vocational agriculture; a system of promotions based '^n ability to - 
cope witli the problems enumerated above. 

(^) I romotions on this basis should carry salary increases as a 
primary incentive. 

(c) 1 he teacher training institution should be able to grant ad- 
yniiced college credit for i>rofessi()ual improvement work done under 
its direction. 


(t/) . Required improvoinoiit work for State certification might 
have^ place here. 

Still another aim of the work for the improvement of teachers in • 
.service should ho to furnish the teacher on the job wdth adequate 
means of solving his problems. It is not enough simply to point out 
the problems and get the teacher interested in meeting them; the, 
teacher in tlie field must have aid when and where ho needs it. 

(fl) Some aid can bo furnished in this connection through the 
literat 111*8 on the special pix)blem under consideration. 

(b) The main soui*ce of help, however, can best bo furnished by an 
ndequato intinerant teacher-training staff working along definite 
lines, 

-The last point that.J wish to bring to yoiir attention in this con- 
nec^on has to do with the pixifessional attU^ of the ag^iculural 
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teacher toward his work and his coworkers. The professional im- 
provement work should aim to foster a professional spirit on tlur 
part of our teachers of agriculture. I think, however, that little tinu*, 
need be spent on this point. If we are able to get the teacher ali\ (* 
to the problwns of his school and bring him to a working understand 
inir of his relationships and responsibilities to the community life in 
which he lives, if we can hold out to the teacher the proper inoon 
tives to engage his best interest in solving these problems, and^brin;: 
to his aid adequate means for assisting him in meeting tlieso dilli 
culties, I think the professional s'pirit will come of itself without 
much coaxing. 

PRINCIPLES OF OROANiZATfbN. 


I 


AVe noted at the outset that the needs of our present corps of agri 
cultural teachers are many and -varied. They vary widely, -not only 
in the kind and amount of their training and teaching experience 
in the field of vocai.ional 'agricultural instruction, but they dilTci 
also in some degree in regard to, their ability to adapt themselv(»/^ 
to 'tin's type of teaching. From this fact, we may conclude that tlu^ 
first thing to consider is the fact that the improvement work for 
teachers in service must i ot bo a ‘‘cut and dried ” piece of work, but 
must bo elastic and adaptable to the needs of the individual teacher. 
In other words, the needs of the individual teacher must determine 
the kind of improvement work that particular teacher shall do. 

'the fact that the improvement work- must be based upon the in- 
dividual toucher’s needs, suggests tlie next point, namely, that the 
improvement work must be very definite. It is generally conceded 
that a great deal of the woik, if not all of the work, that has been 
done in the past imder the name of “ improvement of teachei*s in 
service” has been too general in its nature to l)0 of any groat service 
to the average teacher. Another fault that has been generally ac- 
knowledged is the fact that much of the improvement work, has 
Iwen illy organized. The “ leading course,” the “Visiting da'y,’^ the 
teachei*s’ meeting,” etc., have l*endered valuable aid to the teacher 
on the job;' but they have been, as a rule, too general and too poorly 
organized for tlie best results. The reading course iias been of par- 
ticular service in many school systems, but it has been the excep- 
tional teacher and not the average teacher who has profiled even by 
this work. It should be recognized, in this connection, that books'on 
education, technical agricultuie, and allied subjects are at beat, and 
of necessity, very- general. They are not arranged for self-directed 
study, ^and in their entirety appeal to relattvely few teachers or 
readers. The average teacher reads the assigned book .or article, 

wi examination or write a report on 

it Hn. wUly, perhapS) ^ a 
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and he able to make a good mark on hia report or examination, and 
still he little better off professionally than he was before. In fact, 
it might be that such work would prove a hindrance instead of a 
lu* Ip to the teacher. 

In this connection, an incident might be mentioned whicli took 
place some years ago in a high school over which I was Bupervisor. 

( )n the second week following the county institute, as was the custom, 
each teacher was asked to point out the*most helpful things that luul 
been obtained from the institute courses that year. One of our new 
teachers in this particular high school who was summing up the situ- 
ation for the first time replied: ‘'There were so many good things 
tliat T really canT tell what will prove of assistance to me in' 1113* 
work.-but,” the teacher continued, “the thing that impi'essc.d me most 
was the fact that the county superintopdent had a whole new' set of 
jokes this year.” General improvement courses of any kind are liable 
ho leave a vague general impressoii, and often the emphasis, as far 
as- the teacher is colu^erned, is i)laced on tlie relatively nonessentials. 
Such misplaced empliasis may result in ill rather than good. At 
least, such general work will not bring results that will inspire a 
higli professional attitude on the part of the teacher. If the im- 
provement work i.s not well enough thought out to make it definite, 
or, if it has not enough subject contiuit to make organization possible, 
tli(ui it had bcttci’ not be attempted. ^ 

I'he improvement w'ork for teachers in service shoulik not onh’ be 
elastic and definite, J 3 iit it should also be related to the work of 'the 
teacher. The teacher of vocational agricultni'e has so many dilRcul-. 
li(»s in his own work that he.does not need to assume general or imagi- 
nnrv situations in order. to discover problems to solve. In fact, the 
agricultural teacher much to do and so many piobloms to work 
out that to put upon him outside tasks would show shortsightedness 
on the part of those in author! tA*. What should be done in tliis con- 
nection is simply this, the improvement work for teachers \j\ service 
sbotild aid the teacher to discover his instructional problems and then 
direct him to the best sources of information for their solution. Pro- 
fessional improvement work should not be approached as a task sepa- 
rate and apart from the teacher’s school problems, but a large part 
of the improvement w^ork should be dofii>itely -related to the everyd^ 
work of the teacher. It should ^(dually aid the teacher to do h« 
woi^c from day to day, and to do it bettor than ho otherwise could 
do it. If the improvement is not reflected in the teacher’s work, there 
is something wrong. 

Another principle in connection with organizing the work for the 
improvement of teachers in service sliould be mentioned here. In 
ordw'to meet the needs of the progressive tpacher, the improve 
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mciit W'orlc must be progressive in its nature. While, it is true that 
new problems will be continually coming to light from year to year, 
even if a teacher ^ould go over the same work again and again, my 
I>(»int here is this: An inst^ucto!^^Yho is teaching vocational agricul- 
ture for the first time will certainly need a different type of profes- 
su>nal aid than the man who has been teaching agriculture for a num- 
ber of years. Any professional improvement work for teacdiers in 
service should take this fact into consideration and provide for the 
growth of the agricultural teacher both professionally and tochni-.^ 
rally. It is this growth that will make it possible for the teacher 
to stay in the work, and at the sajiie time make the w'ork better for 
bis having remained in it. 

In this connectiM I should like to montioii briefly just one more 
point. It is cssentml to the success of any system for the improve- 
ment of teachers in service that the work be properly supervised. 
As it is nccc&ary to have a dcfinilc piece of work to do, so is it also 
necessary to see to it that the work is carried cut. This supervision 
cniunot be done by casual visits to the school. It must be done by 
one who understands and is so much interested in the progi’ess of a 
given school that he is willing to spend hours and days, if need be, 
wrestling with the problems of the teacher on the job. The super- 
vision of instruction and not inspection is the itinerant t^clier's field. 

ORCAMZATION, 


It should be clear from the foregoing discussion that the profes- 
sional improvement work for teachers in service should be grouped 
about a .few definite principles for the purpose of iiieeting some 
s|>eciric teacherdraining problems whicli lie in the field outside of • 
thetraining institution itself. I believe this work should be a definite 
part of any teacher-training S(‘licme. * ^ 

. It is not jwssible nor advisabl(i4o attempt in any measure to jplve 
all of the problems which may confront any given teacher in a given 
year. It should bo our ultimate aim to' meet and solve all of the 
pi*oblems we have here discussed; still we must not lose sight the 

fact that many of our teachers have had little or no training for their 
'vork, and consequently we must go slowly. It would be an easy 
matter <0 bring up sq many problems with a given teacher at a given 
time that he would be much t'onfused. It is better, in this connec- 
tion, to go over the wdiole field with the teacher and discover just 
what he needs most and when he neech it, and then organize these 
activities into a definite teaching project, if you please! The naturfe 
and scope of the project depend upon the specific needs pf the teacher 
in question. 

^ .Ip^inUch as the agricultural teacher is more or less . conversant 
with t%“home project idea, "an between this idea and the 
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l)n)joct plan for the improvenieut of (carhoi's in service might be 
suggestive. It is the aim to- have the tcaclicr nncl the tcadicr trainer 
^vork out together some of the problems that must be met in a given 
.school. Then organize these problems into a plan of proceclui-c, so 
that the teacher on the job knows just what he must do and liow he 
slumld do it. The’ teacher will have an instructional project, while 
iiis pupils will have production projects. He will have a project 
dealing with the problems of teaching boys vocational agriculture; 
they will have projects dealing with the problems of growing corn, 
cotton, and so on. As the production project focuses the attention 
of the boy upon specific problems in production, so should the pro- 
fessional' iinprovemeut project focus the attention of the teacher 
upon his special problems. As the hoy's project creates a life situa- 
tion through which his scientific and agricultural knowledge can be 
made to function, so the professional improvement project should 
create for the teacher a real situation in which ho will be called 
ii})on to apply his professional and technical knowledge and skill. 
Again, as it is ncccs^ii ry for the boy to get new information or reoew 
Ills information on many phases of his production problems, so will 
the teacher, on the job, need sources from which to get new informa- 
tion and renew luucji of that to which ho has been^exposed and did 
not get '•^during his .static training period. In other words, the 
Project method ” or idea is not different, when applied to the teach- 
er s ])roblem, fi*6m that applied to the problems of production in 
any field, but the project itself i.s different, 

A\hile it is not hoped that the ideas I lia\^^mesentcd here will 
moot all of the problems arising in connection wit^the organization 
and administration o^profcssionul improvement Vcork for teachers 
in service; still, I believe that if we can analyze uhe needs of the 
teacher on the job and make his needs our aim, iflwc can organize 
the work from the standpoint of tlie needs of the individual teacher 
into a definite project related directlj^ to the teacher's everyday 
activities, and if the work such that the teacher may progress 
^ fiom o^e project to ahotlicr, wc will be taking a step in the right 
direction _ 
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Tho pre5?ent paper is based upon information^ obtained tliroii^rb 
letlors of inquiry which were sent to the heads of the departments of 
airricultural education in all American colleges of agriculture when* 
teacher-training courses in agriculture w^ero known to be offereeband 
to the agricultural supervising officers in the State departments of 
eduAtion where such officers are other than the teacbor-training 
specialists at the colleges. Replies wore received from 28 col logos 
and from 10 State departments. % 

It is not the intention in the proven t^a per to recommend any 
special form of organization for teachW training in agriculture, 
nor to suggest appropriate administrative relationships, but rather 
to call attention to. the prevailing working conditions and the 
methods employed for solving the teacher-training problems as re- 
ported by the'pei*sons in charge of the work in the several States. 

I'he present paper, furtkcmioro, makes no pretense for complete- 
ness, but limits itself to f6ur of <3he conspicuous phases of the work 
of teacher training in agriculture, namely: (1) The facilities for 
practice teaching, (2) the training of teachers while in service, (3^ 
the certification of teachers, (4) the relationship between teacher 
tniining and other educational activities of the State. 

FACIUTJKS FOR mACrrick TEACUING. , 

The work of agricultural teacher training in many of the colleges 
is a recent undertaking, and the facilities for practice teaching have 
not been fully developed^ Even in the colleges where the work has 
been in progress for some time, rapid changes are taking place. At 
the present time^ the practice facilities provided may bo included in 
one of the following catagories; 

1. Opport<imity for teaching classes in the so-ccdlcd schools of 
agriculture^^ connected with the Those schools enroll 

students of secondary grade, but generally of college age or older. 
Six agricultural colleges, those of Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Nebraska, and Texas, up to the present time have 
mainly upon this means for supplying practice in teaching.' 
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these institutions ai'© planning additional facilities to meet the in- 
creased and more exacting tlemaiids. . 

2. Cooperative arra7i(/emcnts with the local high schooh , — 
Although not always definitely stated, such schools embrace iigricul; 
tural departinenls and provide facilities for a limited number of ap- 
[uvntice teachers. In some cases the agricultural work in the high 
M'hool is wholly under the direction of the teachei'-training depart- 
iiKiut of the college and in other ciuses the full control of the work 
is retained by the local authority, in which cases ctitic teachers 
from the college accompany the student teachers. Six agricultural 
colleges, those of Iowa, Michigan, Oregon, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Washington, have adopted this plHb. Three of these institutions 
havi* indicated their intention <»f exleiulil^ their facilities as soon a.s 
warranted by-*tlie deiniind. 

3. Provision for a Ijmited anioutit of practu e in vofdoiis 

• 'high schools which emfjracc a^iricultui'al depwri^^icaUs , — This pro-' 
vision (litFers from the one just described, mainly in that it takes care 
of a larger nuniher of apprentice teachers. In most .such cases also 
the regular teacher in the high school is depended upon' mainly to 
supply the criticism, hut in some cases the apprentice teachers are 
accompanied by critic teachers from the college. Eight agricultural 
colleges, those of Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Xni th (hirolina. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, have imulo 
provision for this method of practice teaching. 

In Ohio the agricultural instructors in three near-by high 'schools 
are members of the departm^t of agricultural education of the 
university. These schools'and three others. with agiycultural depart- 
ments are used for practice in teaching. 

For one stmiester prosi»ectlve teachers who ure enrolled la the course In 
ubscM-VMtioii nnd practice teachinj; visit these several schools regularly one day 
a week, thus becoming familiar \vltli the methods employed by tlie critic 
teachers, the equipment provided, the ilUistratlve material on hand, and, the 
plans follu vwl in conducting hold trips, and sui)ervlsing project work at the 
pni>irs home. During the second semester of this course each *9111(10111 takes 
charge of these ’schools for a certain deflnltc period, probably not to exceed 
one inontl), and thus plans, conducts, and follows up his own work with tlic 
benefit of the suggtistions and criticisms of the critic teacher. Because the coii- 
(littons In these teucber-tralnlng schools are so ideally rural, the sfudeut 
teachers thus have an InsigUt^lnto scbHds which are very similar to schools 
In which they will Inter teach out over the State. • 

4. Training schools under the control of the teacher-training in- 
stitution , — Of the institutions reporting, only three, the universities 
of Arkansas, Missouri, and Wisconsin ^maintain training schools for 
practice teaching in agriculture. The University of Illiiioia has 
sucli a school under construction which will provide aj^ple faciUties. • 
This plau is adapted Especially to localities where there aro availabio. ,v 
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many secondary students. Tlie great advantages claimed for the 
plan are that the conditions are under complete control and that the 
school may be used ns a laboratory^ -for both investigation and demon- 
stration of metho<ls. 

'5. The employment on salary of students as apprentice teachers m 
ranoxis high schools throughout the This plan provides for 

giving teaching e^tperience an opportunity for observing agri- 
cultural teaching under normal conditions. It also serves to keep 
the teacher-training department in close touch with the teaching 
problems throughout the State. ''The plan was first developed in 
Xew York State, and- for this reason it is generaly known as the 
New York plan. The distinctive features of the plan as developed 
in Xew York are ns folWw^s: 

(u) Through a cooperative agreement between the teacher-train- 
ing department of the college and the agricultural division of the 
State department of education, senior students may be employed as 
assistants or apprentices in certain approved high schools wdiere 
agriculture is being taught. 

(2>) The State department issues to approved senior students cer- 
tificates to teach for one semester. 

(c) To insure continued assistance in each of the accepted schools, 
one senior student is sent for the first semestor and another for the 
second semester. 

^ (d) Apprehtice teachei*s are given certain readings relating to 

their work that are to be studied during their apprenticediip. 

(c) Each apprentice teacher is required to send a written report to 
the college once a week. This report consists of a’ statement of the 
activities of the past week and of one lesson wdth.the apprentice’s 
criticisms oh it after he has taught the lesson. Helpful criticisms are 
sent to the appi'entice teaclTcr upon receipt of his report! 

(/) The ^niors so employed receive residence credit for one 
semester and collegiate credit for three Dniester hours toward gradu- 
ation. ^ 

(g) The seniors receive for their services $30 per month, which 
^ amount is about sufficient to pay their traveling and living expenses. 
(A) One-tliird of the assistant’s salary is provided by the State. 
The remaining two-thirds is provided by the school, but such aipount 
is reimbursed by the college in consideration of the facilities supplied. 

(i) The w^ork of the apprentice teachers is supervised by the prin- 
cipal and the agricultural instructor of the local school and through 
occasional visits by a representative of the teacher-training depart- 
ment 

*(j) Tlie plan provides for the use of a near-by high school as a* 
: teaching may be in- 
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Tins plan has njet with quite geneial approval, but on account of 
Its expensive natiu'c, few institutions have put it into operation. 

'J'he expense is not so great as it first appears, for the money used to 
pay the teachers is actually devoteil to the teaching .service and many 
schools, by this means, are provided wkh a second teacher without 
expense. Ihe agricultural colleges of Connecticut, Maryland, New^ 

Jersey, Oregon, Virginia, and AVasbington have, indicated their in- 
tention of inaugurating’tliLs plan when the need warrants it and 
^ when provision may be made for it. 

The agricultural colleges of Ix^h California and Geor<ria have 
^ adopted this plan in modified form. The method of procedure in 
t alifornia has been described as follows: 

.In 1014 the •(lepnrtnieMt'’of aKriculUiral education of the University of 
Ciniforniiv.arranttod for prawitx; teaching to he carried on in the high schools 
throughout the State. Eucli .apprtyitice teacher was placed In a school under the 
dtri'it supervision of a gootl teacher of agriculture already in the school This 
work was also supervised by the head 6f the department at the University. 

The teaching plan for each-les-son was required of each' student. This feach- 
ing plan was submitted to the regular hIgh-school ngriculture teacher for 
.■nticlsm before lielng given to the Mass, and the teacher's criticisms were writ- 
ten In tha form of suggestions as an appendix to the lesson plan. After the 
les.s.m had been presented by the apprentice teacher, criticisms of Its presenta- 
tion were written as an additional appendix to tlie plan by the regular ngrlcul- 
nire. teacher. When the person In charge of the teacher-training work Inspected 
'.Tl apprentice teacher, he was also, through this permanent record, 

enabled to get approximately as good a check on the high school agriculture 
headier as on the apprentice teacher. • 

The work in J^o^ia has been described briefly as follows: 

We have no f^lies for practice teaching. We are doing our “ apprentice " 
teaching under the "project method" with the teachers on the Job. This has 
heo)i forced upon us, but It appears that it Is a very workable scheme. The 
e.-uher g^ directly from the training InBtItiillop to the -Job,' He may t>e placed 
in a two-tcacher school ns the second teacher, or. If he Is strong and has had 

some teaching, experience, he may take a sch.ml of his own as m project the 
nrst year. * i j ^ luo 

, In Massachusetts a similar'plan is followed, differing mainly in 
t lie fact that the apprentice teacher may or may iiot.have had pro- 
fessional trainiiig during his college coiii'sc, and may be assigned * 
either as an assistant teacher or as the only teacher of ngriculture 
in the school. The plan is known ns the project plan of training 
teacheis to teach agriculture and is fHgy describetl under the head- 
ing of Training Teachers while in Service (.see p. 5). 

. Only five colle^ indicate the amount of time required in prac- 
tice teaching: California, 18 weeks; Colorado, 12 weeks; Illinois 18 
wMks ; Michigan, 6 weeks; New A'ork, 18, weeks; Ohio, 4 weeks. . 
Additional time is sometimes required for observation. . For qxam- J 
pie, Ohio Statq Pniyereit^ as iwenously I 
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per week for one semester in obseryation work as a preparation for 
the^actuai teaching to follow. 


TBAINING TEACHEHS WHM IN 8ERVTCB. 

The present inquiry.has revealed the fact that while there is mucK 
interest in the subject of training teachers in ser\'ice, very few of 
the teacher-training specialists and supervisory officers fully ap- 
preciate the significance and possibilities of the practice. A com- 
mon conception of the work comprises simply holding of con- 
ferences of institutes or the offering of correspondence courses, of 
short courses/or of graduate work at the higher institutions. 

In all Stat^ participating in Smith-Hughes funds for the train- 
ing of teachers in agriculture there is a supervisor of .secondary 
agriculture or some other official with^imilaf duties. These officials,, 
especially in States where the woi*k has not been extensively de- 
veloped, are able to assist the agricultural instructors in the schools 
and such assistance contributes to their training. In 22 States ^ the 
supervMon performed either wholly or in part by an officer who 
is officially connected with the teacher-training institution, aiyi who 
in many cases divides his time between the training of te;icncrs at 
the college and supervising agricultural instruction in the schools 
throughout the State. In each of tliose cases the officer undoubtedly 
devotes considerable attention to the training of teachers in service. 

The work as it is being developed in a few States comprehends far 
more than this. Its development has been hastened probably by the 
shortage of well-prepared teachers, the belief being that with u good 
teacher trainer in the field a lower grade of teachers may be em- 
ployed without materially affecting the efficiency of the general 
program. The most conspicuous examples of teacher training in 
service from the standpoint of agriculture Srfcthe following : 


Georgia , — The State board for vocational education this year engaged one- 
^'half of the time of a member of the teacher-training force of the division of 
agricultural education for the purpose of training men In service. This train- 
ing work In the field Is to follow a systematic plan by furnishing teachers with 
courses of study, lesson plans, project study Aitllnes, and plana for studying 
the same, aids in developing laboratory material and equipment, and such other 
service as the teacher-training men though personal visits are ^le to provide. 
^ We’have a traveling instructor in agricultural education, a mem- 

hor of the staff of the department at the university, giving his whole time to 


the training of teachers in service. 

UMtachuietii , — The Msssachtisetts State Board of Education has employed 
a mao who devotes his time to the training of teadieni In service and who 
makes his headquarters at the State college. In. addition to the InstnicUoa 



^ «Tbe 'coUegM of Aritaasas. Coaoeetkot, Oeotgta, Idaho. llUjBola, Kaatat, Keotacky, 
. , slioataiML Nchnaha, Nat^dhi ‘New ■ Jera^, Norm Ouvlli^ 
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nnd assistance piven through persoDal riaitatloov he renders helpful service 
l»y supplying Illustrative material, by the Issuing of circular letters at regu- 
Irtl* Intervals, and by the holding of conferenoes. ^ 

Another conspicuous featu^-e of tlie Massacl^iisette plan is that 
which provides for montlis of professional improvement on the 
part of each agricultural instructor in the service. The professional 
improvement project undertaken by the individual instructor is de- 
termined* by his greatest need and must meet with the approval of 
the State department’s s|>ecialist in teacher training, . ^ 

Since professional training rather than technical trainuig is more 
etisily provided after emplo3rment, the Massachusetts State depart- ; 
ment of education prefers to employ teachers who are deficient in 
tlio former rather than the latter. In other words it is believed thitt 
there is not sufficient time withih the four-year college perio^ to ob- 
tain adequate training in both professional and technical subjects. 

It will be observed tliat in Massachusetts the tmining (tf teachera* 
in service is a function Tof the State department of education, but 
close relation with the teacher-training institution is-assured by I'e- 
quiring the department's teacher-training specialist to jiiake hU 
^leadqiiailers in tlie department of agricultural education at the col- 
lege. r 

•(ojFoIlow-up work by moans of which teachers soth lcc may 
hn\o the beneflt\Of critical 8Ut>ervision, by roi)res*iMitativis of the department of 
agricultural e<lucation. 

(b) Long summer courses of approxintately 12 weeks given to teachers \sdth 
good previous scieiitlflc training and practical farm experience, und fonmilnte<l 
to Kive the training in subject matter aud agricultural teaching methods neces- 
sary for the next year’s work, this to l>e followed by a similar course the suo- 
ceetllng summer to prepare for the year foirowlng, 

^ (c) Short courses gl\;en at the university dealing directly with tlA» Imme- 
diate problems of the hlgh-school agricultural department. 

(d) Coirferenccs conducted In various parts of the State by representatives 
of tlie State department of ediu'^tlou uud tlie deivartment of agricultural 
eilucatlon of the university. 

(c) Close const^ucUve supervision by State supervisoi? oflicers cotni»otent 
to direct agrlculturaMnstructlou. 

ATcto ifewy. — We require tbe attendance of all teachers at the mofiithly con- 
ference^ held at the State Agricultural CK>llege, where we dlscu* plans for 
carrying on the work of 'the schools. SpeclalUto of agricultural and educa- 
tional subjecu give lecturA^ to the meu. The exiK^uses of the teachers who 
attend these conferences are paid by the 1^1 boards. W^uphold also that 
school boanla allow teachers of agriculture to Imve a, four weeks’ vacation fol- 
lowing the Christmas hoUdays and that the boards Insist on the teachers using 
this time for professional Improvement. We hope to make arrangements with 
the State College of Agriculture ft>r special lectures to be given -s-to our teach- 
ers during this four-week^ period. ' 

^ ^Method is Mtsnesou as detcribiid tgr tk# piofcsm of agrtcttltanU adtieatka 
the tJnitenity of lUilnMota. ^ 
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Xew Tor/, Under the Smlth-Hnghes plans a coeperative arrangement has 
-- l>een made ^v!th the State department of education by which the teacher-truln- 
y Ing department at the college will undertake to aid In the training of all our 
graduates who go Into agricultural departments of high schools and erf svich 
other teachers as specially request the services of the department in this line. ^ 

This work will be distinct from the inspection work of the State department. 
This departmenj^vIU htf\*e no relations with the local school hoards, except 
in so far as thite relations may be puyely for information with respect to the 
' problem of lyftliuE the teachera Arrangements hhve been made with the State - 
department for the^^xchange of reports ofMsits to agricultural departments. 
This department will report. tronfldeutially matters that come under Is'observa- 
' tion during trips to schools for't^chetttrainlng service, such as would require 
executive action on the, part of the State department. 

On the other hand the State deparmeut will indicate to this department such 
needs for pedagogical help as k rany observe in the State inspection work. 

New Yorks plan for trainijri",teachei‘s in service is closely related 
• to its apprenticeship teacher scheme, which provides practice for 
new teachers. Although not wholly developed, the plan provides 
that there shall be two members of the staff of tho department of 
ngi’icultural education at the college engaged in the preparation of 
' students for immediate teaching service. For the first semester one 
of these teachei‘s will work with students who are planning to servo 
as apprentices during tho second semester and the other tcaclicr will 
supervise the work of the apprentices and other ^agricultui al in- 
structors in the field. During the second semester the two teachers 
exchange places. 

Orcgon.—liht recently organizetl department of agricultural educatioa Is 
canducting extension classes and directing itinerant teacher training, 
s rcjra#.— An itinerant teacliing staff is maintained to’visit the teachers on the 

job aud assist them in every way that conditions indicate. Charts and slides 
nro furnished, and circuits are formed for their distribution. A package 
library of bulletins and cllpi»!ngs is being provided. A monthly letter is sent 
out from the department. AVlien a group of teachers can assemble at regular 
lutorA'als, It is proiwsed to give a consecutive course of Instruction for which 
college'crodit can be given. 


In all but a few States the law requires that candidates for teach- 
ing positions must meet certain requirements. Until recently the 
I'equirements for agricultural teachers in most States were not differ- 
ent from those for teachers of academic subjects. Many SUtes now 
prescribe special requirements for teachers of various subjects. In 
most States now an effort is being made to have the requirements for 
agricultural teachers in general conform to those for teachers in 
schools suppoiied by Smith-Hughes funds, but in some States there 
s are two sets of requirements — one for general teachers of agriculture 

and one folr teachers of vocational agriculture in the Sinitli-Hughcs 


CERTinCATlON OF TEACHEK3, 





- ^ ^ 
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To show the range of the requirements for certification, those of 
California and Colorado may be cited: 

Cui«/0)nia.— The State requirement ior the repiulitr hlt;h soliool certificate is 
live jhars of college work or four and onohalf years of college work, plus two 
years of teaching experience. In order to meet the requirements of the Smith- 
Hughes work, however, two years of education beyond the eighth grade, or-tUe 
.•quivaleut of two years of Jilgli school work, plus eiglit .veare of successful farVi 
^ exi)orlertce. Is the luiiilinum requlrenient. Tlie practical experience decreases 
as tlie educalional experience increases, tlioiigh not quite In tlie same proportion. 

Colorado. Tliere are two sets of recnilmnents, one imposed by tlic State law 
which deslpiates certain co\irses.In education f.w the completion of whicli a 
State diploma is granted. Our State board of education is charged with the 
duty of iuforelng this law. The otlier set of requirements Is lmpose<l l)y the 
State board of vocational educut^irfand is as follows: 

“(a) Age not less Ilian 21 yeaR! 

“ (b) Kducatlon: The completion of a four-year agricultural course in an ap- 
proved agricultural college, requiring I.', high scliool units, for admlssloil. 

“ (c) Experience: Not less than two full years of actual farm exjierience 

ill hilior or inumigenient, at 101181 one year of which shall have heeii continuous. 

'id) rer.sonalily : In order to be approved. The applicant must have such 
liersonal quarificalioiis ns will fit him for leadership In the coiniminitv and for 
directing tlie students in their scliool work and home- project.s." 

It mny be seen, therefore, (hut to teach vocational iigrieiilture in 
^ iiliforpiti only twcf'^cft^..,.scliooliiig beyond the eighth grade is 
required, while in Colorado and iftost other States eight yeaiV sc'hool- 
ing lieyond the eighth grade is_ required. These two e.vmnples show 
also a wide range iji the farm e.xperienec requirements, but in inverse 
order. n 

riie impetus given the movement for secondary ngrieultural in- 
struetion by the passage of the vocational education act produced a 
great demand for teachers. So insist ant was the demand, even be- 
fore the war called many instructors into the service, that it was 
almost impossible to obtain teachers who could qualify for certifica- 
tion. During the present school year, on acconnt'of large numbers 
of teachei-s entering military service, the certification laws were quite 
generally modified, or ignoi-ed. Of the institutions reporting, all but 
one stated that the demand for teachei-s was greater than the supply. 
The condition in States employing many.tcachers was of course much 
more acute than in those where the work has been esta.Vlished but 
recently and where few teachers are employed. The reports show 
that in all but si.T of the States reporting, the .standards have been 
somewhat lowered. In one case a woman has been employed, while 
the specific requirements exclude women as teachers of agriculture. 
In a nuiqber of cases emergency certificates calling generally for a 
lower amount of professional training and freqtiently for a lower 
anioum of technical training have been granted. The extent lo 
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which Btandards have been lowered as a result of the shortage of 
teachers is fairly indicated in the following statements: 

Arkansa *. — Emergency qualifications for teaclwrs of agriculture in ArknuRHs 
are as follows; A. B. or B. S. degree from a standard college, two units of 
college science, farm reared, one school year*s work with the Itinemnt in- 
structor and one sui mer s[»eot at the University of Arkansas pursuing agri- 
cultural studies. 

Georgia, — To secure teachers for our present needs the State board will* 
accept the following modified qualifications: 

(а) An education extending at least two years beyond the high sch(>ol in 
which at least 60 per ceut of the time was devoted to the study of agricult iinp.. 

(б) Graduation from college with training In general srUnce, supplemented 
hy a summer course for vocational teachers and practical experience in agri- 
culture. 

(o) A successful experience of nt least tw’O years In teaching agriculture. 

jifoim'. — In the present crisis we can not gel enough teachers wdth stamlard 
qualifications. Therefore, college gniduutes who have had a short intensive . 
course in agriculture will be approvcnl for one year’s instruction in 1018--10. 

Marylatid , — To nu^et the scarcity of teachers, standards have l>een lowennl 
to Utis exteJit; Professional cerllficutes are Issued to persons who agree to take 
si>eoial teacher-training work in agriculture in the summers. 

^{ichigan . — To maintain the sni>ply we have secured men with farm exi>ori- 
ence who are graduates of some college or university, with considerable tem h- 
Ing experlent'e. and have given them a si)edal course which includes the 
ptMlagogy of agriculture. 

Weto York . — To provide extra teachers we have planned wdmt we term an 
emergencj* course. This Is an intensive course which ran nlneAseeks during 
the past summer and was given to a sel^ted gropp who at that time were 
•.exempt from draft, had suitable farm experieiue. much reaching experience, 
ami sufficient educational foundation to enable them to do a large amount of 
technical agricultural work In a short period. 

Xortk Carolina, — Our plans for the certification of teachers stnte that teach* 
ers of agriculture must be graduate.s of agricultural colleges giving a standard 
course. Wo then make the exception, as an emergency measure, of granting 
special certificates to the men taking the six week .s’ special teacher* train lug 
course for men who have had good exi>erionce, both as teachers and farmers 
and who have had courses in science during their college training. 

Oregon, — The only way in which we hare lowered the standanl is that we 
have accepted teachers who have not had 15 units lu education nor special 
training In agricultural education uud have allowed them to make up the de- 
ficiency after entering the service. 

South Carolina, — Under normal conditions our law and plans wmuld prac- - 
tlcally require a teacher of agriculture to l>e a graduate of an agricultural 
college. Last summer we gave a special course for the preparation of teach- 
ers for immediate needs. We selected for the purpose some of the beat school 
men In the State who had had teaching and farming experience, and, so far os 
possible, quite a bit of Bclwce and setentifle training In agriculture. 

^«^'edNu. — Standards have been established to take effect in 1921. In the mean- 
time, teachers with qualifications approaching these standards have been ‘ac- 
cepted. Good teachers, though rather poorly prepared In t^hnlcal agricul- 
ture, hove been accept^ afid has been given them through lUnei^int 

/ CT C irin g, A special kz.we^^, course also was offered during the sununer, in 
w^etr oqtui^ i h sobje^ and m th^ ok teac(^^ 
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In most cases the standards for State certification are regarded 
ns satisfactory under normal conditions. In a few cases the State 
laws are regarded as unsatisfactory. The n common deficiency 
in tliese cases is the failure to provide for adeq^jate technical train- 
ing, In Iowa, for example, a graduate of any t allege may oljtain 
M third-grade certificate, which permits him to te;.ch for five years 
without any limitation as to subjects. In other States, like ^Vilsl^ 
ington, where 30 hours in education are required, the proportion of 
work in professional subjects is so high that it is difficult to iiuhice 
students to prepare for teaching. As a result of the influence of 
the Smith-Hughes regulations concerning the qualifications of teacli- 
ei-s, the defects in the certification requirements are rapidly being 
revealed and the laws are gradually becoming better adapted to the 
needs of special subjecta 

RELATIONSHIP BETW'EEN TEACHER TRAINING AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE. 


In only one State of the Union, Idaho, are all the educational 
activities centralized under a single board of control. The fact that 
the public-school education and higher education generally are sepa- 
rately administered has made it difficult for any State to plan and 
prosecute a single well-connected program of education. For many 
years, the chief difficulty arising from .ids condition has been that 


of connecting up the program of instruction in the secondary school 
w'ith that of the college. Even yet the agricultural colleges not only 
refuse to give full credit for the agricultural work carried on in 
secondary schools, but lequire students to repeat such work after 
entering college. Of course nuich of the high-school agriculture in 
the past has not been worthy of recognition by the colleges, but the 
instruction given in many of the high schools to-day is equal, if not 
superior, to that given in some of the colleges. The attitude of the 
colleges in this respect has resulted in an almost universal disposi- 
tion on the part of high-school principals to recommend a strictly 
academic, rather than a vocational, course ^or high-sohool boys who 
later expect to enter an agricultural college. 

The attitude of the colleges in this respect has'tended to retard the 
development of vocational coui-ses. To meet the requirements of 
the colleges and to insure some degiee of continuity the high-school 
program generally has been planned to satisfy the needs of the small 
proportion of students who continue their education beyond the high 
school. As a result of sycli n practift^tho great majoiity of high- 
school students leave, either before or a^r graduation, without hay- 
ing had occupational training. 

For inost high-school students the courae in agriculture yyill be^ 
the educational terminus, but. well -^ught venation al courses ** 
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ipvciU qiinlitios of leiidcrship, and individimls displaying such qimli- 
tios should be allowed and encouraged to continue their training 
beyond the range of the high-school coui-se. ^Tho program of in- 
struction, to meet the needs of .such students, it is believed, should 
he so unified as to insure a large degree of continuity, but the prac- 
tice of administering education through two distinct systems is not 
rontlucive to the unification of educational programs. 

The administration of the educational program in the several 
States has been complicated iiirther by Federal legisllion which 
provides for the promotion and encouragement of certain forms of 
education through two or more agencies within the State. The, 
Morrill, Hatch, Adams, and Smith-Lever funds are administered 
through the institutions in charge of higher education, and the 
Sinith-Hiighes funds are adiiiiiiistered through the board in cliaige 
of public education below college grade, or through some special 
board created for the purpose. 

The junior extension work, or the so-called Ikivs’ and girls club 
work, and to some extent the county agent or farm demonstration 
work supported by the Limited States Department of AgiicuHuro 
and promoted by the agricultural colleges is related logically to 
public education below college grade. •The replies to the present 
inquiry indicate that the working relation is not as close as it should , 
be, but that many attempts with varying degrees of success have 
been made to improve conditions in this respect. Since the agricul- 
tural teacher-training departments in the colleges are so intimately 
connected with the school system, an effort has been made in many 
colleges to bring the junior extension work into such departments. 
In four colleges, those of Iowa, Minnesota, New York, and North 
Carolina, it has been so placed. While tho.^c in charge of the work 
in these States believe that such an arrangement is an advantage, 
they realize that it is not aSwholly satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem. They contend that it needs the administrative backing of the 
school officials and that the college participation shoi^ be limited to 
subject matter recommendations. The following, taken from one 
of the replies, is typical of many expressions of opinion : 

Boys’ and girls’ club work sliould be organized tlirough the public educational 
facilities already cstabllslicrl by law and custon), that Is, State boards of educa- 
tion, county and city superintendents, and public school teachers. UnUl that 
Is done boys’ and girls’ club work will not have a definite and pcmiaueut sund- 
ing. It Should- never have been permitted to develop as something outside of 
the system of public education. It can probably be kept alive a few years more 
by “ beating the drums and wundlng the cymbals," but eventually It must 
become a part of organized education and not follow Us present piratical path. 
*W’hen so organized Its results may be somewhat less spectaetdar but wUl be 
more stable and iriU constitute more nearly a real educaUop for the youth. 
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.'Ml but tliroe of the teadier-tiainiiig departments reportin»r claim 
dint they have' iiotliinjr more than cooperative lehitions wTtli the 
junior extension work and in few cases not even cooperative velations 
are said to exist. Two of the replies received contain a rpconimenda- 
I ion that the so-called club work of the college be limited to boys not 
more than 14 years of age ami that tlie.seeoiulary schools should be 
ic-ixinsihle for the work with oldelvboys, 

I he need for closer relationshi|> between the two chief agencies 
in control of education within the State 1ms been emphasized \v the 
jirovision of the Federal Vocational Fhlucation .Vet relating to the 
naming of teachers. Teacher-training is a function of the higher 
Jn^titiitions. hut in those institutions that participate In the Sinith- 
llnghcs fund such a function through this provision passes, at least 
noiiiinally. from the control of one governing laxly to another. In 
I he coriespondence iclatiiyr to the pi e.scnt inquiiy siich statements as 
I he following may be found, which show tluit the control of this phase 
of liiglipi education is regarded as under the State board for voca- 
1 ioiial wturation : • 

•ynio work of tlip .tepnitniem of nail, ultura! ctucatloii at tlie colleRC Is sub- 
to iiio iipprnvnl of tl»e Stnto bonnl for vorntlonal education.*’ 

Tlie eollem' m ts as ncent for ilie .Slate tioiml la tlie tralah.K of teacliers In 
bL'iiculUire.’' 

“ )ho Stntc board for vocational cdiifatitui Iins cliarge of all Sinlth-IIuj^hea 
MHik In tlio Stato, including the trainliiK of toadiors.’* 

'* Atvortllng to our State law.^ teaclieM mliiin- work In fiKrlcuIture Is under 
tlic tlinM-t.on of the Stnto bnard of voentinrmi oducjition.** 

it may he seen, therefore, that the State board of edneatron, if in 
control of secondary vocational education, may control also ccidain 
phases of liighcr cdncatidB in in.stitvitions participating in Smith- 
I higher funds. This i.s a jtep toward central r/.ed conti'ol, and may 
he indicative of a better t^der.standing of the neeJ'^- even a closer 
relationship. . : ^ 

\ nrious States have attempted in their own w.ay to bridge the gap 
I'ctwecn the two branches of tlie educntiomil .system, or at least to 
provide for the five exchange of information concerning adininis- 
t rati VC action. In .several States, for instance, the snperintendont of 
public instmctioii is a member ex olTieio of the governing board of 
the State higher institutions. In other cases the president of* the 
State mnversity is a member of the State board of education. Many 
other devices have been employed to insure closer cooperation, es- 
liecially with regard to the teache^ training and junior extension 
work. Attention has been called U) the fact that in a number of 
States a teacher-training specialist at the college’ is connected in 
some way with the State depai?taien^ generally as State su^rvijsor 
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of ngricultural education. This arrangement tends toward clo.--r 
fooi>eration, but does no^ provide for appropriate relationship, with 
the extension activities as conducted by the college of agriculture. 
Other special arrangements aiming to insure better working ivhi 
Uom arc described in the followin^^ statements: 


roMrffdo.-^The KovernlnK boanl of tlte State aRrU'uUarM oollc^^c is also tl ■ 
Stiite l>ounl for viK-utloiml tMlucatitai, Under these ('omillions "it has i>mvr;. 
an easy matter for the StMe direi-tur of vocational etlucation tu a^ree up..ii 
ImslH of coopenktlou lictwcen the Smith-Hushes work and the hoys’ ami unrN 
club work,” 'The apricultaral Instructor in each of the SmltIi-Uuj;lios Iml'Ii 
schools acta a^^ the leafier of boys’ and (girls’ club work for his diatrlct or cniiitix. 
ns tlie case may lie. Sometimes lie Is provided with nn assistant. 

acorf}iu,—Th\} office of the State supervisor of atrriculture la in tlie smne 
building with the department of agricultural etlucatiou of Uie coliege, whim 
emiblcs all ineinliers of the department to ia>ep In close touch with the netiviiles 

of both branches. . . . , 

MassachuscttH,—\s Indicated under another bend. cooixM-ntlve relationships 
have iK^en esiabllsiicd In the State of Mn.saachusetta by the api>olntinent by tlie 
State board of an agent for teacher training In service, whose headipiurierK 
are In the department of ngricultural education at the Mas^ehusetts .\grl- 
cultural College. The department of acrlcultiirnl education has no direct nda- 
tion to the brr\’s’ and girls’ club work ai present time, 

Uiaamdo.-Tlio State leader of Imys’ and girls’ club work is ostensibly a 
juioinber of the faculty of the division of agricultural etlucation at the iiidv(*r- 
shy. but slnee his salary and bis appointment ('oiae from otiicr sources, tlie 
j’elatlon is not vital nor satisfactory, 

Sehrnskn, — The hoys’ and girls’ club work Is entirely in tlie bands of the 
agricultural extension service, and the supeiintondciit of this work lias been 
nauieiJI as supervisor of agrlctiUiiral etbicntlon in Siiiltli-Hughes scbtM»s, 

\ew York,— The State etbicationul department and the depurtmeurof rural 
education at the ?>iate colh*ge of agriculture have eutervsl into nii agremiient 
whereby the two departmems act Jointly in the supervision of teuebers of agrl- 

culture. . ’ , I 

The nrtlve 8ii|>erVlsloii and ndmlnlstrntloii of Junior exteiishm work In ^I'u 

Turk State has Iteen plawl In the rural o<luratliin departnuMit. 

\orth Caroliwi.— ln Nortli Curolliin tlie head of the tpaehpr-trnliiliiK dopart- 
mpiit of the fol lege nl-oo nerves us State ageut for buys' club work, as State 
director of vocational education, and us State supervisor of agrlcultund 
education, 

O/fio , — Due to the fact that the donn of the college of agvlcultiiro Is the pi csi- 
dent of the State board of e<lacatlon which tins In clmrgc H'c promoting of 
vm-atlonal education, that the State suitcrliUentient of public Instruction Is 
the secretary ex olHclo of tliut hoard, and that the professor of agrlcuUt«Bl 
education la the Stdte suiHTvlsor of vocational agriculture. It Is very apimrent 
that no other than the most cordial relations' could exist. 

minhorna.— The dephrtment of agricultural education, as well as the depurt- 
inent of Iwys’ and girla' club work, are tinder the dli-ectlon of the extcn«lou 
aervloe of the cbllegc of agriculture ; hence the relationship betweiin tlieso two 
lines of work Is the very closest. 

Oregon ^ — The prt'gon State Agricultural Collie has made a formal trnusfcr 
to the State hoarp for vocational education of two-Bfths -of the time of the 
^ jp^e^r of agricultural edncntlouduetj^w'hlch time he serves us Supervisor 
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system The necessity for closer rehitionsliip has manifested itself 
more acutely in recent years because of the growing coini>lcxi(y of 
the State systems of education. The complexity of the system has 
been intensified by Federal legislation in support of various educa- 
tional-activities through two or more age.icies. It is manifestly cm- 
dent that some coordinating agency between the higher mstihitions 
and the State department of edncalion is needed. Centraliz|^ con- 
trol, of course, is the logical solution in most States, but such adjust- 
ments generally necessitate constitutional amendments, and these 
usually provoke prolonged controversies. 'With a view to bringing 
iibout immediate relief, it has been urged that provision be made for 
the appointment within each Suite of a coordinating agency r?]pre- 
senting the various educational agencies concerned with instruction m 

agriculture. • i 

The above-describctl methods represent the most conspicuous oo- . 

vices for bringing nl>ont better udininistrative relationships. Some 
of these are quite effective, but from the standpoint of maximiim 
efficiency it is doubtful if any of these plans arc adequate. They 
represent real progress, however, and offer hope that the near future 
.mavlKave in store such a working plan as will provide not only for an 
efficient teacIier-trainingTrogram but a course of study coinmencing 
xvitli the first attempts at vocational agriculture and continuing 
through both high school and college. 




J 
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AN EMERGENCY COURSE FOR THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. 

, ' Uy \V. F. LrsK. , " 


It 


AVtr VorA' l^totc C«>ncfjr of A i/> iritltitrc nt Cvrne}t rnivcrttUu, 


A <liTnt course for the prc])aration of iuUlitioiial teuchcrs of voca- 
tional agriciilture ^vas imidc nccossary for New York State durinf^ 
the snnnnor of 1018 because of the Iar<re number of agricultural 
tea<'lu*rs \vho had onlistod or had been drafted into service and 
because a considerable minibor had been taken from their teaching 
positions intcMothor work olFering greater romniiertition. The sit- 
uation was a very serious one in New York Stato^ as in most other ' 
States. The work was offered at the New York State CollegCL of 
Agriculture at the request of the State Department of P^ducation of 
New York, and was supported by State and Smith-IIughes* funds. 

The State department of education assumed the responsibility of 
}>roviding .students. It was their office to select the men who slmuld 
be admitted to this w(»rk. As a matter of fact, these men were 
finally selected by conference betwefii representatives of the State 
department and thP department of rural ediication of the State 
college. ' 

To be eligible f.or admission to Uie course it was agreed that cafi- 




(lidates should have ample farm experience, amounting practically 
to being reared upon a farm. They were expected to show several 
’ years of successful teaching experience; to have had two years of 
educational preparation beyond the high school; and to be exempt 
from draft, as the regulations then stood. A few men from outside 
Xew York State applied for admission and were accepted by the 
college, the expectation being that these men were preparing for 
positions in other States. Twenty' students enrolled in this course, 
six of whom were graduates of arts colleges,' three of agriciiltiiral 
colleges, four of normal ^clu)ols, and two from agricultural schools. 
Ill general, men of fcxtended experience in teaching predominated. 
Seven had had previous preparation in technical agriculture. 

The coui*se extended over nine weeks, which included attendance 
upon the annual coiifcicnce of agrijultural instructoi*s held at the 
State college August 5-40. This week of work gave all the students 
contact with the men who were actually in the field; an understand- 
ing of what some of tlieir problems were; and acquaintance with the 
State supervisoi-s* who took pail in the confci*ence. ' 

'■ ■■ ..i,. . -‘ Z'; V, / ■ ■ 
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The program of studies was made up as follows : 

Sails and fertilizers, S^hours; dairy industry, S hours for 5 weeks: poultry 
husbandry, S hours; animal husbandry, 4 hours; fruit growing, 3 hours; farm 
crops, 4 hours; farm shop, J day; methods of teaching agriculture in the h!gl\ 
school, 8 hoars. 

During the last two, weeks of the course, 10 lessons were given in 
farm accounting and farm management. This program presenter! 
so heavy a schedule that it was virtually impossible for a student to 
carry successfully all work oflFered. Students were, therefore, re- 
lieved from oi\e or more subjects on the basis of their special experi- 
ence or training. Where they knew the subjects to be taught during 
the coming yeax, the student’s program was adjusted accordingly. 

The selection of subject matter in the course was based oh the sub- 
ject matter essential to the corresponding high-school courses. An 
eflFort was made td cover, so far as possible, the material found in the 
regular high-school course. Some attention was also given to the 
problettife of teaching which were concerned with the particular sub- 
ject matter studied. A survey was made of the sources of informa- 
tion in each course, to place the student in a position to continue his 
study of subject matter after he took up his teaching work. Con- 
siderable effort made to impress upon the students the necessity 
of continued effort for self-improvement in the knowledge of tech- 


nical agriculture. 

Great care was taken in the selection of instructors to handle the 
various lines of subject matter. It was necessary to secure an in- 
structor who had an appreciation of the problems to be met by the 
high-schooi teaclier and who was willing and capable of organizing 
a course definitely to meet the needs of such a teacher rather than to 
give the typical collego course. 

In^ructors in charge of the classes pronounced the group the best 
with which they had worked in their teaching experience with under- 
graduates. The students expressed themselves as well satisfied with 
what they accomplished during the summer, but at the same time 
deveWped very evident appreciation of their limited agricultural 
knowledge — e very desirable attitude fi»r men who had been prepared 

in a nine weeks^ course. . 

Three of the men who completed this course are serving as agricul- 
tural teacher and principal in the schools where, before last summer, 
they had been principal ; one of them esUblishing the vocational ngri- 
cplture work this year. Two of them have become principals and 
agricuiturid teachers in new positions, one of these establishing voca- 
tional agriculture tor the ftret time. Seven of these men ate serving 
to teachers ih hlgh-schbol departments of agriculture- Two have 
teiching'poritipii .with: their intentions prob- 
^ bn fature agricidturriltrprfe^'^ 
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information were serving in the AnHy. Two of the men are ncft 
engaged in teaching work because of their own choice. Two re- 
turned to other States, and their subsequent history is not known. 

A limited observation of the work of time Uking the course wno * 
are engaged in ap-icultural teaching indicates two general weak- 
neases: One growing out of limited agricultural information, and 
* tile other a tendency to adhere to academic rather than the voca- 
tional standards of teaching. These nten show ability in classroom 
management considerably above that of the average agricultural 
colJ^e graduate who goes out for his first year of teaching. Ex- 
ceptional results are found in the case of one or two strong men who 
have become principals and teachers of agricultul^ and who have 
become principals and teacheis of agriculture and who have a con- 
cept of rural community school. They are building on a much - 
broader basis than the average agricultural college graduate. They 
possess the qualities of leadership that makes the principalship a 
desirable ijt\pleraent in their hands. In general, the product appears ^ 
to be inferior to that of the regular college course except in the case 
of the^ strongest men of broad views, 

or the men who are in the field froiii this emergency course and 
expect to continue as agricultural teachers another year, a six weeks’ 
course ^yiJl be required during the coinmg summer. This six weeks 
of work will be. directed especiall}' toward preparation in subject 
matter wliich was omitted in their previous training and which bears 
upon their last year’s work. 'It will probably include an intensive 
course in farm management and farm machinery, as these -subjects 
were practically omitted from last summer’s course.^ The. State 
supervisor for vocational agriculture will have charge of these men in 
a special meUiods course which will be worked out on the basis of 
observation of the work done by th^m during the past year. 

We regiurt^^his work as having been purely emefgcncy work and 
shall not expect to depend upon this type of preparation in th5 
future. 


I 






emergency course for training agricultural teachers 
IN south CAROLINA. 

By Vkrd PETfnisoN, Clcmson CoUt^e, 




Soon after this country entered the war we in South Carolina 
realized that little teaching of agriculture coidd be done during the 
war unless we made use of some emergency scheme for getting 

teachers, » i i.- 

In the fall of 191T I asked the State supei intendent of education, 

the director of agricultural extension work, and the head of the 
department of education at the iiniversity, each, to submit to me a 
list of 12 or 15 men who were successful teachers in the high schools 
of the State and might become teachers of agriculture, if they had a 

little more training. t • i o 

On my trips over the State during that school session I visited the 

men whose nai’iies I had thus obtained, observed their work, and 
discussed with them the teaching of agriculture, often in a casual 
way, the men not knowing that they were being considered for the 

Karly in the spring of 1918 1 picked about 1.5 men who had agreed 
to attend a suimner school at the State Agricultural College and to 
take up the teaching of agriculture. The men selected for this work 
had been reared on farms, were college graduates with several 
successful teaching experience, and had in nio^t cases studied and 
taught some elementary agriculture. The- question of teaching agri- 
cuHure was taken up‘with the coiiimnnitics in which the men were 
located, and most of the men wore to go back to the same comnuuiity 
and teach agi icultuie. Not a smgle man who had not made good as 
a teacher was selected. Neither were men tried who took the atti- 
tude thet they were disgusted with the old-line teaching and would 
leave the work if they could not change. We had some applicants 
of this kind, but we were afraid to risk them. ... 

All these men attended the smiiincr .school of six weeks and took 
the following coui-ses: (1) Soils and fcrtilizei-s; (2) field crops; 
(3) materials and methods for teaching agiicultiirc ; (4) principles 
of agidcultural education, which included the plans and principles 
involved in organizing the work in their schools. 

So far as possible the methods and materials used in teaching 
• these men technical agiicultiire were aimed to be about the same os 
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tliat ^^•hich they would need to u-e in the higli school. This* was a 
liither difficult 'inatter since the college faculty liad not had much 
experience with the problein. I think the work would 'have been a 
little more effective if more detailed syllabi had been'prcpared and 
followed carefully. • . 

The agricultural college graduates who had been teaching most of 
one season in the State took feur weeks of thi§ same work. I do not* 
know to which class of men this was more beneficial.' 

All of the men, except one, who were selected for this work fffcd 
attended the summer school, are teaching agriculture, and with rea- 
sonable success. Some of them are among the strongest teachers we 
Imvc. 

Soils and crops arc taught in the first-year work int^ur State; hence 
these were the only courses in agriculture giveh these men. 

Our plan for the coming year is to give the same men strong work 
• in animal husbandry’ for at least a four weeks’ suinnier school. We 
hope to Hinke that work a little more helpful than what we them 
hi.st year. By the time the men have followed this plaif^^^’four 
years, covering all four years of the work given in the, high school,' 
we feel that tliey will be fully prejjared to teach agriculture. 

With our work in itinerant teacher-training we are 71^ to give 
much assistance. Most of the iiien are reading and studying hard 
enough to keep well ahead of their dasses. These men have all had 
- 4 |)edngogical training, farm experience, and several years’ teaching \ 
experience. They are still short on technical training, but their 
knowledge of the school system dnd their prestige in their respective 
communities are going a long way to offset this weakness. • 


\ 






RELATICiN OF GENERAL SaENCE TO AGRICULTURAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Report of Committee of the American Aasociation for the Adrancement of 
Airricultural Teaching at Baltimore, Hd., January 1, 1919. 


Your committee has prepared a brief report based upon a study 
of* the work in general science in typic al high schools. For this 
purix>se several hundred, siu’h schools wore selected from all parts 
of the United States. No effoit was made to choose the largest 
or the best, the only considei-ation being that their work typified 
the most progropsive thinking of the State. Members ofiho com- 
mittee personally visited and inspected the work in several hifn- 
dred schools. This was supplemented by a fujther study from cata- 
logucvS, outlines of courses, and by the questionnaire method. 

In a spe<*ial study conducted by the chairman, complete data, 
which, in the opinion of the committee are fairly representative, 
were secured from 58 schools, and It is upon these data that the 
percentages found in this report are based. It is the confident 
opinion of your committee that the experience of i*e p resen tativc 
institutions for^s the best basis for judgment both as to the sound- 
ness of the present methods and the wisdom of our future policy. 

, AT W^HAT PI*ACE IN TIIE CURRTCULUlt 18 QENRRAL SCKNCE INTROOrCED? 

Ninety-three per cent of the schools "studied oflfer general science 
in the ninth grade, and all but 7 ixjr cent of this group confine the 
study to this grade. One-half of the remaining 7 per cent offer 
work in this subject in both the seventh and eighth grades and the 
other half in both the ninth and tenth grades. Thus it will be seen 
that this worlris taught to four diflfereht grades, but is confined to 
the ninth grade in the large majority of schools. 

1, It vxAild then appear that general Bcience has become preitg 
fnnly established as a fdnth'grade subject The ninth grade us 
used here indidates the firet year of. the- high schpol or the corre- 
sponding year of the junior high school. 


The amount of timi devoted to this instruction varies as follows; 
^ Tl<rty-four per cent of the schools devote one semester to the subject; 
58 j)er emt give one year to it 1 7 per cent two years? and one a^ool 
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spreads the ^rk over three years. In 80 per cent of all the above 
lustitutions daily work is given throughout the entire period of 

w^k of laboratory work is given. In G5 per cent of the eehools^o 
labointory work is undertaken. 

It is also to be noted that the schools extending the work over 

irthl^re^ir"” ^-»y i^t.ruction 

e Expet-ience iTidicat-ea a tendency toward daily recUationa ut gen- 
eral snence throughout a period of mie year. 

Altr. PUPILS HEQDIEED TO STODT GINEBAL SCIENCE? 

In ex'X'tly 50 per cent of the schools the work is required of all 
.stiulents, ahd in iii^additional 28 ppr cent it is required o'f all groups 
taking ..centihc courses. In but 22 per cent of the schools is gen- 
eral science a whol y “free elective,” and judging from the size of 
the enrollment in tlie general science classes in the fatter group of 
schools, it IS a popular course and appears to be elected by the ma- 
jority of students. 

3. The inevitable corwlwncn to be dra^m from these facts is that 
gene,vl s^nce is a subject pursued lyike largest majority of the 
student body m those schools where tht instruction is offered. 

<tA8 OENFJtAL* SCIENCE COME TO STAY?^ 

Our niethod of study n^essarily forced us to sec q re data from’ 
those schooUj which hud been giving the work for some time. Sev- 
enty per rent of tlie mstitiiluons furnishing information had offered 
the work fpr more than thrw .years; ,40 per cent had offered 4he work 
frmn o to 10 years; and in twb of the schools instruction had been 

with'^the'^f condition, taken in conjunction 

« th the fact that Mie subject was required in the majority ,of insti- 

clus^in thl: leads to the con- 

Q^nctal SGwtice ?ulb coti% 6 to Btoys 

WHAT 18 THE CHARACTKB OF THE'ScBJECTr MATTiat 

^ general science as fragments of 
., sciences. To get at this point, the question “ What is 

tMistnbution of tune in the general science course between biology 

chemistry, phys\p8, and geography ?” was asked. ^ • 

A ■ 80 P«r cent of the schools indicate a definite 

distribution pf time in their repliea The remaining. 
ever, say eitlrer that it js mpbssible to give an estim^ of the pro^r- ; 
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« . * 

Hon of time given to each branch or frankly state that no such di- 
vision is made. It is only fair to conclude that the division given by 
some of those who make a distribution was probably due to their 
extreme conscientiousness in replying to the question, but their effort 
to do so indicates that they believe such a division is possible and 
proper to make, which your c6mmittee believes inadvisable. 

If, as Caldwell and Eikenberry assume, pupils should be so in- 
structed that they do not feel that they have had any of the differ- 
• entiated sciences, “ but become much interested in the later study of 
the sciences ” is tlie proper ideal, then 

5. The character of the fmhjcct matter now pirscntcd in these 
courses is their chuf u'caknesSf* this your commit toe believes to be 
true, 

WHO TEACH KS GENEKAL SCIENCE? 

In 15 per cent of the scliools the teaching is done by graduates of 
agric^tural colleges; in 05 per cent by teachers who liave specialized 
in science in their college course, aiid in the I'einainder by per- 
son^^ no special scientific preparation. In the case of the latter 
class, it is apparent that the teacher has made or is presumed to 
have made special preparation for the teaching of these classes. In 
but one case in the entire group has special preparation been made 
for the teaching of general science as a subject important in itself. 

G» These facts indicate to your committee that inadequate prepara- 
tion of the teacher is a real source of weakness in general science 
instruction. 

If general science lias come to stay in the ninth grade, and is to 
cover a period of at least one year as a subject of general study, 
then we must prepare teachers who are able to teach it to this particu- 
lar gi'oup of pupils for this specific length of time or longer — 

(а) As a means of understanding environment. 

(б) As a tool to be used in other school work. 

(<?) And as a stimulus to further study of differentiated sciences. 

ARE AOBICDLTDRAI^ COIXEOE8 CONCERNED IN THE PREP A RATION OF THIS 
CEASS OF TFw^CIIERS? 

The interest of tlie student of agidculture in his cuvironment is 
certainly no less than the interest of any other group of students. 
In no other group of students is the habit of environmental study 
. more essential 

Tlie student of aginculturo must have some ^general science infor- 
mation as a tool to be used in his regular work. Ho must l>o a con- 
sistent student of his environment, and to thoroughly undei^stand the 
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UKSOl.UTIOXS I'KUTAIMNC TO THK TKAIMNO OP TKAniPUS. 

Pli»( 111 Vlpw of the sinrHty of oBrIiiiltural tearlipr« and the eon>-e<,iieiit 
n«v.Kltv for the emplovnieut of miiny teachers w Itti deh. leiit nuatLIlontions nii. 

of Tts va.uJ as a ,K.mm.iM.t fcUmv of the ..ro.ra.a fur n^r.ni, ora 
Oihu-utloii. «e h.artlly approve of the practice of tralutoK teacliers «hile 

"’“^Ccliirt That «e arronply cniph'nslr.e the aeed In the teneher training l.i«.lt.i 
,h.Ms for'a.le.„.ate fo.mtles for practice teaching in agrlcnitnre and that a 
view of the detnonstrnt.sl eHlcleticy of the method, we emnuend ns " 

alitable methods, the plan which provides for the acn.al employtnetit of pi.., 
;iu!^rteacher. as appretitlc.s as a part of their collegiate training. 




